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Biography of the Artist 


ARLY in the Nineteenth century a sturdy though provincial Ameri- 
can culture flourished in a number of Midwestern towns, and out- 
standingly in Cincinnati where a vigorous citizenry, recruited mainly 

from the Eastern States, had firmly established religion, education and an 
active commerce. The crossroads of an expanding republic, Cincinnati 
eventually grew into a real center of culture, democratically opening her 
arms to numerous distinguished visitors of divers ideals and beliefs. Among 
these were Horace Mann, Emerson, Mrs. Anthony Trollope, Fanny Kem- 
ble, Harriet Beecher Stowe, James G. Birney, and Charles Dickens.’ 

It is perhaps little appreciated with what readiness Cincinnatians pro- 
vided a home for the arts within the semi-rural precincts of their commu- 
nity. But in the cultivation of the arts Cincinnati early won a reputation 
for liberal and constructive patronage. Some of her wealthy citizens not 
only gave enthusiastic patronage to local, but to visiting artists as well.’ 
The city in its treatment of artists sought to follow the example of the 
older cultural emporiums of the Eastern States. Its Art Union was estab- 
lished along the lines of the New York Art Union; and its second Academy 
of Art, founded in 1838, took its inspiration in what was already on foot 
in New York and Philadelphia by way of support to art and art education. 

Cincinnati also joined in the wide acclamation accorded to a few of the 
leading Catskill Mountains painters. In fact, it was the avidity with which 
the works of Doughty, Cole, Durand and others were sought by Cincin- 
natians that immediately encouraged various younger painters of that school 
to seek their fortunes in the Midwest and on the western frontier.” 

It will be recalled that from the art opportunities of Cincinnati and 
other Ohio cities rose the painters Thomas Cole, T. Worthington Whit- 
tredge, Alexander Wyant, Eastman Johnson and others now regarded as 
important figures in the roster of American art. Discerning citizens also 
delighted to honor Robert S. Duncanson, an artist of Negro blood who 
nearly twenty years before the Civil War won place among them by 
virtue of his undeniable talent as a painter. 

Duncanson was born in New York State about 1817. His mother was 


‘Edna Maria Clark, Ohio Art and Artists (Richmond, Va., Garrett and Massie, 1932), p. 82. 

*Moncure D. Conway,'dutobiography of Moncure Daniel Conway (Houghton, Mifflin, 1904), 
Vol. I, pp. 259ff.; 292. 

‘Thomas Cole’s impressive series “Voyage of Life” was exhibited in the Cincinnati Art Union 
Building in 1847. 
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a Negro woman; his father is said to have been a white Canadian of 
Scotch ancestry who had the forethought to send his mulatto son to a 
school in Canada at least for the primary years of his education. A free- 
born mulatto, Duncanson seems to have enjoyed from the beginning advan- 
tages commonly denied most freeborn Negro youth in his day. Charles 
Cist, author of Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati in 1851, states that 
Duncanson was sent abroad to Edinburgh, Scotland to study at the expense 
of the Anti-Slavery League. This occurred before 1840 or 1842, when 
Duncanson came to Cincinnati and was there advertised as the proprietor 
of a studio of Daguerreotypy. It is therefore quite likely that when he 
arrived in Cincinnati in 1842 he had already acquired some knowledge 
of how to paint. 

Albert L. Duncanson, a grandson of the artist, is still living. But the 
artist's widow probably outlived him by not more than a few years.‘ There 
is no reason to doubt that success both as a daguerreotypist and as a painter 
enabled Duncanson to support his family rather comfortably during the 
majority of the active years of his career. By 1855 he was doing sufh- 
ciently well with his painting to feel secure in dropping the vocation of 
daguerreotypist which he appears to have carried on up to that date in 
partnership with another Negro daguerreotypist of Cincinnati. And while 
there is reason to believe that as a colored man Duncanson must have 
suffered the harrowing restrictions of American race prejudice, one sees 
no idea or tendency bound up with his art that betrays the least bitterness 
of spirit or preoccupation with other concerns than those proper to paint- 
ing and industrious self-cultivation. 

No documentation that we have at present tells the precise nature of 
the artist’s studies abroad prior to 1842. However, to judge by the sub- 
jects of his paintings completed before 1862, it is fairly certain that he 
had picked up a good acquaintance with English literature, if indeed, he 
had not read considerably too in English as well as classical history. An 
illustration from Shakespeare’s life and a composition based on an episode 
from one of his plays, three paintings on themes drawn from the poetry 
of Robert Burns and Walter Scott, and two other works inspired by events 
in classical history provide evidence for this assumption. 

Between the years 1845 and 1859 Duncanson was busily at work in 
Cincinnati and Detroit. In these cities he numbered among his patrons 
some of the first citizens. This was particularly true of Cincinnati, where, 


*Mrs. R. S. Duncanson, the widow of the artist, was listed in the Detroit City Directory for 
1873/74 and 1875/76. The name is not found listed after 1876. 
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about 1848, he began that remarkable series of decorations on the walls of 
“Belmont,” the then Nicholas Longworth mansion (now the Taft Mu- 
seum), which are justly regarded as among the finest achievements of 
early Midwestern painting. In addition to that task, he was at work on 
the portraits of a number of Detroit and Cincinnati patrons. In fact, his 
commissions in Detroit, beginning in 1846, probably with the Berthelet 
family of that city, had so far detained him that he found it necessary to 
take a studio there in 1849. In 1858, Duncanson purchased a parcel of 
land in the same city, possibly with the intention of erecting thereon a 
house; but in the very same year deeded the lot back to its original owner.’ 
Notices in Detroit periodicals of the day reveal that the artist participated 
in public exhibitions of painting and received honors and awards for his 
work. 

In 1861 or 1862, Duncanson must have sailed once more for Scotland. 
Two contemporary references support this belief: The first, an article in 
The Cincinnati Gazette for May 30, 1861, contains a description of his 
painting, “The Lotus Eaters,” based on a poem by Tennyson; while the 
second, a letter sent from London by Moncure D. Conway, a Presbyterian 
Minister of Cincinnati, and published in the same newspaper, informs 
readers of Duncanson’s successes in Scotland and London. Conway tells 
of meeting Duncanson by chance in the galleries of the South Kensington 
Museum and of learning from the artist something about his travels in 
Scotland where he had exhibited “The Lotus Eaters” and other paintings. 
He also tells us that before leaving for Scotland, Duncanson had visited in 
Canada.” In the eyes of many Americans of that time Duncanson was 
regarded as“... the best landscape painter in the West...” 

It is thought that Duncanson was an accepted member of the Cincinnati 
Art Union if, indeed, he was not also a member of the Cincinnati Academy 
of Art. Frank C. Wright, an early student of Duncanson’s work, and 
others speak of his association with such well-known Cincinnati painters 
as Whittredge, C. T. Webber, H. F. Farny, Jerome Uhl, and Thomas 
Buchanan Read.* Perhaps some of his phenomenal success in Cincinnati 
was due to attention and aid obtained through the channels of the Art 
Union. 


"See Early Land Transfers, Detroit and Wayne County, Michigan, 1810-1858, Vol. XXXVII. 
Michigan Works Progress Administration Vital Records Project, 1938. 

“The Cincinnati Daily Gazette, November 24, 1865. 

"The Cincinnati Gazette, May 30, 1861. 

*That a number of Cincinnati artists were in fact Duncanson’s associates and friends is borne 
out by signatures to resolutions published at his death. See The Cincinnati Enquirer, December 
31, 1872. 
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That Duncanson was widely travelled can be taken as further proot 
of his practical education. And it would seem that by far the greater part 
of his travels included Scotland, England and Italy. A memoir that has 
been handed down from one of his Detroit patrons asserts that he had stu- 
died in Italy.” Further documentation of this statement is provided by a 
critic on the London Art Journal who in a lengthy piece devoted largely 
to Duncanson’s “The Lotus Eaters” mentions that its creator had had a 
period of study in Italy. 

Duncanson returned to Detroit in September, 1871, and there put on 
view several works including the famous “Ellen’s Isle, Loch Katrine,” a 
painting in which he did honor to a spot in Scotland made hallowed by the 
romantic genius of Sir Walter Scott. The exhibition was announced in 
a Detroit newspaper which gave out that “The celebrated paintings of Mr. 
Duncanson have arrived and will be on exhibition at the gallery of the 
Western Arts Association tomorrow.”'” 

Sometime prior to the closing of this exhibition the painter was over- 
taken by that severe mental depression that caused his death in the fol- 
lowing year. He is said to have been previously obsessed with the idea 
that his art was directly inspired by the spirit of one of the great masters. 
It is believed that this obsession passed into a final phase of violent insanity. 
However that may have been, the medical records are not at present avail- 
able that would show the final form his insanity assumed. We only know 
that he did not recover from this illness. He died December 21, 1872. 

It should not be amiss to reprint here the artist's obituary published in 
The Detroit Tribune of Thursday, December 26, 1872. It sums up the 
main facts of Duncanson’s life as given, no doubt, by his widow. 

DEATH OF DUNCANSON THE ARTIST. On Saturday last 
Robert S. Duncanson, a celebrated artist of this country, died at the Michi- 
gan State Retreat, on Michigan Avenue, and his remains were interred 
on Monday last. He came to this city about three months since, and has 
been a patient in the above institution most of the time since. He had 
acquired the idea that in all his artistic efforts he was aided by the spirit 
of one of the great masters, and this so worked upon his mind as to affect 
him not only mentally but physically. He was 55 years of age, a man of 
modest and retiring disposition, and a gentleman who was greatly esteemed 


by all who knew him. He was born in New York and for the past 30 


years made Cincinnati his home. The honors received by him both at home 

and abroad were numerous. He painted the “Land of the Lotus Eaters,” 

after Tennyson’s poem, and when he visited Europe the poet laureate 
"From a manuscript note by Mrs. E. V. N. Walker of Detroit, in the possession of her daughter 


Elizabeth G. Walker. 
"The Detroit Daily Union, September 16, 1871. 
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received him at his residence as a recognition of his appreciation of that 
great work. He also painted his “Recollections of Italy,” an exceedingly 
complete production, and another of his greatest efforts was his painting 
of the “Paradise and the Peri,” which was sometime since exhibited at the 
gallery of the Western Arts Association, and greatly admired by those of 
our citizens who had an opportunity of viewing it. Mr. Duncanson visited 
Europe several times and found sale for his works there through the efforts 
of Miss Charlotte Cushman, some of the pictures being purchased by the 
Duchess of Sutherland. He was an artist of rare accomplishments, and 
his death will be regretted by all lovers of his profession, and by every 
American who knew him either by reputation or personally. 


To this spare recounting of the salient facts of the artist’s life we have 
been able to add extremely little. What follows, therefore, will be largely 
a critical and historical review of his paintings. 
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Fig. 1. SONNTAG: LANDSCAPE, c. 1850 


Courtesy of the Cincinnati Art Museum 





Fig. 2. LinpsAy: LANDSCAPE, 1871 


Courtesy of the Cincinnati drt Museum 
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The Early Paintings 


HE paucity of details about our painter’s personal life seems to 
leave him a nebulous figure. However, careful study of the true 
conditions under which he developed his conception of painting 
should provide valuable insights into his struggles and attainments as an 
artist. While speculation as to those conditions could scarcely be indulged to 
advantage, it will be necessary to deal with the speculations of others con- 
cerning the early motivations of his career. Happily, examination of a series 
of authenticated paintings from Duncanson’s hand makes one feel that 
every factor essential to a full understanding of his development is present. 
It would be well for our interest in his work if a comprehensive study 
of the Midwestern representatives of the Hudson River School were avail- 
able. There are, to be sure, interesting and serious books on the painters 
of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; but the sentiment of local pride that in- 
spired those books seems to have impeded systematic study of the social, 
traditional and aesthetic factors immediately influencing the artists. While 
the notation of pertinent biographic fact is essential to a complete picture, 
it is just as necessary to show how the artists reacted to one another and 
to the social opportunities and denials of the environment in which they 
found themselves. On this point, it is important to observe that no con- 
temporary writer on the artists of Ohio has troubled to estimate Duncan- 
son’s position as an exponent of a number of significant traits marking 
Midwestern painting of the Hudson River School sty’e. The rare combina- 
tion of craftsmanlike competence and moderate lyricism that distinguishes 
his work from that of many of his contemporaries has been remarked, how- 
ever, by James Thrall Soby and Dorothy Miller in their book Romantic 
Painting in America. But as we shall see, not all is said by the classifica- 
tion of this man as a lyricist among the representatives of romantic realism. 
American painting of the early Nineteenth century seems not to have 
recognized a cleavage between romantic and naturalistic viewpoints. As 
in Europe, these two components of Nineteenth century individualism 
went hand in hand as twin traditions of Hudson River School painting. 
There is small wonder, therefore, that the first notable example of Duncan- 
son’s landscape painting, though realist in form, reflects not only the 
literary romanticism of his day, but also that devotion to natural appear- 
ances which was the crux of American realism." 
"Caffin, Charles H., The Story of American Painting. New Yerk, Frederick Stokes, 1907. P. 75 
€t seq. 
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For the belief that Duncanson’s knowledge of painting and composition 
had been acquired or improved in Canada under the guidance of some 
Canadian academician there is little to be said, since proof either by com- 
parison with the work of Canadian painters or by other procedure is not 
forthcoming. Moreover, early Canadian painting betrays too definite a 
French accent; while in point of style, Duncanson’s painting descends 
directly from the Dutch-English tradition of landscape painting. 

Much more probable is the suggestion that Duncanson had the bene- 
fit of guidance or instruction from other well-known Ohio painters who 
were his fellow townsmen — a suggestion that invites some study even 
though, as will be shown, his similarity to any one of them cannot be traced 
to direct teacher-pupil relationship. 

Some Ohio painters who were very active in Cincinnati in the 1840's 
were James Beard, Godfrey Frankenstein, Thomas Worthington Whit- 
tredge, W. H. Powell, Thomas Buchanan Read and C. T. Webber. Frank 
C. Wright, who, it must be noted, was responsible for the mistaken belief 
that Duncanson died in 1871, has also named other Cincinnati painters 
such as T. C. Lindsay and Jerome Uhl, and even H. F. Farny, who were 
too much Duncanson’s juniors to have influenced him. 

William Sonntag, an artist of German descent who arrived in Cincinnati 
from Pennsylvania in 1842, is not mentioned by Wright. But of all the 
artists at work in that city around mid-century, Duncanson is closest as a 
landscape painter to Sonntag. It is quite unlikely that Godfrey Frankenstein, 
a literal-minded teacher of many Cincinnati painters, or Whittredge whose 
early landscapes were full of accidental detail, could have helped form 
Duncanson’s rather more synthetic style. It is true that Frankenstein was 
the first to work along the Little Miami River in Southwestern Ohio on 
which Duncanson based one of his finest pictures; but there is no stylistic 
kinship between Frankenstein’s laborious recordings of landscape and 
Duncanson’s broadly lyrical and thoughtfully synthetic interpretations. 

Whittredge, by the way, abandoned the vicinity of rural Ohio in 1849 
for the greater gentility and traditionalist realism of Dusseldorf studies. 
When he returned to the United States in 1859, disturbed in mind over 
the rush of American students abroad to study art, Duncanson had already 
considerable stature as a landscape painter.'* 

As for James Beard, a painter of portraits and of animal subjects, and 
Thomas Buchanan Read, specialist in genre and in portraiture, while it is 


After an interval of ten years of European study, Whittredge’s first desire on reaching Ameri- 
can shores was to visit the New York Historical Society to study the work of Thomas Cole 
hanging there. 
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not improbable they could have given Duncanson advice, no effects of 
their example are traceable in his work. T. C. Lindsay was even younger 
and did not reach maturity as a landscape painter until the 1870's. Henry 
Mosler, born in New York city, did not arrive in Cincinnati until the 
1840's, after a long period of study in France where he learned to paint 
scenes in Brittany very much in the manner of Jules Breton. 

In fact, only Sonntag offers the somewhat wistful possibility of having 
been a direct influence on Duncanson’s art. He came to Cincinnati already 
endowed with the ideas and objectives of the Hudson River masters. He 
had acquired some of the formulas of the school while showing a definite 
preference for its typical subject matter.’® In addition, he brought to paint- 
ing something of his own; namely, a sense of formal structure of natural 
objects and an artistic integrity which raised his art well above the slavish 
imitation of detail (Fig. 1). 

Sonntag is said to have enjoyed popularity in Cincinnati with the patrons 
if not with some critics of art. His vogue far exceeded the vogue of other 
Ohio painters of the 1840's. An indefatigable worker given to a solitary 
way of living, it is believed that neither in the United States nor abroad, 
where he went later, did he trouble to keep up acquaintance with other 
artists. For this reason much less is actually known of his life and activities 
than might otherwise be the case." 

But comparison of Sonntag’s work with that of Duncanson discovers 
for us little more than the expected similarities among the majority of Hud- 
son River School painters; that is, a certain family likeness resulting from 
their having shared common ideas and practices which were blood and sinew 
of the Hudson River style. Moreover, examination of the landscape paint- 
ings of T. C. Lindsay, who was a late exponent of Hudson River natural- 
ism, substantiates this conclusion (Figs. 2, 13). The broad horizontal of his 
compositions, careful attention to details, the choice of a quiescent, golden 
moment of natural beauty, must reveal the artist’s subscription to the con- 
templative phase of pantheistic American naturalism. Lindsay's work of the 
1870's bears a definite school resemblance to the other two; and leads us 
inevitably to the conclusion that here are three artists who disclose kinship 
not only in local things contained in their work, but also in the loftier 
motives controlling the ultimate goals of their painting. 

“Although Charles Cist, Henry T. Tuckerman and others believed that Sonntag had received 
his training as a painter in Cincinnati, it is now certain that when he arrived in Cincinnati 
his stvle was already formed upon the teachings of the Hudson River painters. 


"Clara E. Sears, Highlights among the Hudson River Artists. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1947. 
Poles 
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More than one early newspaper alludes to Duncanson’s having travelled 
a great deal. Such references, published before 1865, allow us to assume 
that he had travelled in the United States as well as in England and Scot- 
land, possibly in search of new subject matter and commissions for paint- 
ings. Nor would he have neglected the opportunity of first-hand acquaint- 
ance with what other American artists were accomplishing. At any rate, 
it is more than likely that the varying currents of taste were responsible 
for his early concern with anecdotal illustration and with genre — two 
expanding phases of American art of his day. 

From 1843 to 1850 Duncanson’s work bore witness to his continual 
effort to reconcile the explicit drama of figure painting with the fluid, 
repetitious and enveloping effects of landscape. He found it hard to keep 
the twin realities of real action and naturalistic scenery in balance. Never- 
theless, there is proof that his unremitting effort to harmonize these elements 
did finally succeed. But in 1843, when “The Trial of Shakespeare” was 
painted, Duncanson was understandably still dependent upon the inspira- 
tion of paintings by European artists from whose example he had hoped 
to gain the fundamentals of his art.’” It is easy to see by comparing 
Duncanson’s copy with Sir George Harvey’s original work, “Shakespeare 
Before Sir Thomas Lucy,” that Duncanson would sometimes serve up an- 
other’s goose with his own sauce, while still retaining the savour of the 
original dish (Fig. 3). In other words, this is not a strictly rule-of-thumb 
copy of Harvey’s well-known painting; and it is to that fact, more than 
to the charming simplicity of Duncanson’s draftsmanship, that we may attri 
bute the greater freshness and artistic virtue of the copy. 

However much Duncanson may have admired the Scottish Academi- 
cian’s work, it is more than likely that he consciously devised the alterations 
which declare his painting a “free” rather than a precise copy of the orig- 
inal painting. His deeper rendering of the histrionic values of the scene 
through special contrasts of dark and light gives remarkable suppleness to 
such a grouping of figures as, critically considered, would unquestionably 
serve as easily for puppets as for life. 

Progress toward definite and perhaps more eloquent drawing is seen in 
the intriguing work by Duncanson recently acquired by The Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts and which, lacking a title, was given the quite appropriate 
one, “The Drunkard’s Plight” (Fig. 4). This time, the unsophistication 
of the artist serves to underscore the humor instead of the pathos of the 


“This presupposes Duncanson’s having studied in Scotland and possibly in England as well, 
where, in the 1830’s and 40's the realistic trend of Scottish and English painting was very much 
in the service of history and fiction illustrators. 
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situation. Again, admirable simplicity of composition makes up for repor- 
torial description. Very noteworthy is the emphasis on foreground action 
achieved through direct contrast of bleak wintry sky and the luminous 
towers in the distance. To the keen observer this painting will no doubt 





Fig. 3. DUNCANSON: THE TRIAL OF SHAKESPEARE, 1843 


Courtesy of Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati 


suggest prior recourse to some notable English master of humorous illus’ 
tration like Hogarth or Rowlandson or to some sober master of genre like 
Haydon. But the bald ingenuousness of the painting can be credited to 
no other than Duncanson whose draftsmanship here appears to be quite 
adequate to the requirements of character illustration. 

A painting with the unlikely title “Light and Shade” is perhaps Dun- 
canson’s first effort in truly romantic vein. Its pattern of light and shadow 
is somewhat schematic, yet bears witness to a tender and atmospheric con- 
ception of architectural landscape. This work may well be “The Ruins of 
Carthage” mentioned by Charles Cist in the book previously cited as one 
of Duncanson’s paintings. The painting, now in poor condition, once 
graced the home of the wealthy banker-industrialist Phillip Grandin of 
Cincinnati who acquired it from the artist in 1845. It now hangs in the 
Warren County Historical Museum at Lebanon, Ohio. 

The luminous tonality of this painting is not altogether surprising in 
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view of the bold contrasts developed by the artist in his “Trial of Shake- 
speare.” Nor are the somewhat clumsily drawn figures, which have so 
mysteriously meditative an air, unthinkable if we but recognize the differ- 
ence between simplistic and sophisticated draftsmanship. Certainly, the 
very close-knit organization of this definitely romantic painting with its 
curiously attractive representation of a picturesque vista under hazy sun- 
light, is an important step in Duncanson’s progress toward mastery of 
landscape. It is of further significance to note that the precarious balance 
the artist has given the statuary on the columns strangely anticipates a work 
of similar subject of more than a decade later and which will be considered 
in this essay. 

Three years after completing “The Ruins of Carthage” Duncanson 
undertook the greatest commission of his entire career — the mural decora- 
tions for the halls of “Belmont” (now the Taft Museum) in Cincinnati, 
and the once famous home of the first Nicholas Longworth who bought 
it to please his children (Fig. 5). This would have been an outstanding 
commission for any American artist of Duncanson’s day. The size and 
location of the spaces to be decorated were conditions that gave a problem- 
atic cast, no doubt, to the entire project. But it is inconceivable that 
Duncanson could have looked upon the project as anything less than a 
challenging opportunity. 

In a letter to his sister, the first Nicholas Longworth mentions the mural 
decorations created for him by the “well-known decorative painter Duncan- 
son who had set up a studio in Cincinnati.” He goes on to characterize 
the decorations as “excellent examples of the romantic period . . .”,'” show- 
ing that in his own day Duncanson was regarded as a landscape painter of 
the romantic style. Longworth’s judgment is in fact substantiated by the 
remarkable paintings which Duncanson left upon the walls of that beauti- 
ful structure earlier known as “Belmont.” 

The murals show that great strides were made by the artist between 
1845 and 1848, the year he is thought to have commenced the Longworth 
commission. Greater freedom of composition, a mature and definitely 
lyrical sense of the decorative, an assured control of his medium constitute 
the main acquisitions of the painter in the very active period directly pre- 
ceding. So successful indeed are these decorations that there is a temptation 
to assume his apprenticeship in the meanwhile to some competent master 
of decorative landscape. On the other hand, the diversified nature of 


See Clara Longworth de Ghambrun, Cincinnati, Story of the Queen City. New York and 
London; Scribners, 1939. P. 113. 
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Duncanson’s activity at the time these paintings were commenced (he was 
at work on portraits, landscapes, figure compositions and still life), would 
perhaps account for the new authoritativeness of his painting in 1848. 





Fig. 4. DUNCANSON: THE DRUNKARD’S PLIGHT, 1845 


Courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Arts 


The series of murals consists of eight large panels in oil on plaster, no 
one of which is less than six and one-half by nine feet, and of four mural 
vignettes painted above the hall doorways. It is quite likely that the four 
panels in the west hallway (formerly the vestibule) were the first to be 
painted, inasmuch as their subject matter is rather more conventionally 
arranged than that of the others located in the hallway upon the north-south 
axis of the building. 

Sometime after the Longworths had sold this their second Cincinnati 
home, these murals were covered over with wallpaper. When the paper 
was removed in 1930 under the supervision of Mr. Walter Siple, then 
Director of the Taft Museum, it was found to be three layers deep. Al- 
though the large panels were easily restored to their pristine condition, one 
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of the four vignettes — that one over the doorway of the music room — 
required restoration by overpainting. It can hardly be said that it now 
shows anything of Duncanson’s hand. 
Not only the large panels but also the vignettes consisting of large com- 





Fig. 5. DUNCANSON: PAINTINGS OF THE VESTIBULE 
Taft Museum 


Courtesy of the Taft Museum 


ports of fruit and flowers, and in one example, a spread eagle, are enframed 
with painted rococo mouldings which perfectly simulate real gold-leat 
patinated frames. Each frame is embellished with exquisitely designed and 
painted rinceau and shell motifs, except that the bottom side of each 
vignette is cut off by the cornice of the doorway it surmounts. 

A versatile arrangement of subject matter and of mood has been attained 
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in this series; yet, in almost every panel we note that elaborately distant 
hills and watercourses, partly veiled in mist of morning or of dusk, are 
the dominant motifs (Fig. 6). It is also clear that each panel or landscape 
is a kind of preachment or allegory of life in which a serene or turbulent 














Fig. 6. DUNCANSON: LANDSCAPE WITH HUNTSMEN, c. 1848 


Courtesy of the Taft Museum 


watercourse Is viewed as symbolizing the “stream of life.”'’ Along the banks 
ot these meandering streams, the rich, the adventurous, the timorous, the 
religious, the poor and the world!y live out their days in accordance with 
their station in life. At least this would seem as likety an interpretation as 
another of these pastoral scenes (Fig. 7). 


‘For a concise description of each panel see Catalogue of the Taft Museum. Cincinnati: Cin- 
cinnati Institute of Fine Arts, 1939. Pp. 109-112. 
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Fig. 7. DUNCANSON: LANDSCAPE WITH ANCIENT CASTLE, c. 1849 


Courtesy of the Taft Museum 
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Duncanson’s fondness for effects of sunset has been fully indulged in 
these paintings where he almost invariably places the source of light in 
the central background. He allows the changes of light to move from the 
bright silver shimmer of high noon to the flushed golden clamor of sunset 
on a late summer’s day. Nor has any early American painter of landscape 
surpassed him in devising an ingratiating treatment of trees — a treatment 
that imparts style to the object without wrenching it from the context 
of nature. Indeed, in this connection, we see the romantic as well as the 
decorative bent asserting itself as a major aspect of his art. 

Obviously, Duncanson put all that he could of personal observation 
and experience into these murals. Though the subject matter is somewhat 
conventional, we note for the first time his use of semi-tropical vegetation, 
consisting of broad-leaved plants, ferns, and, occasionally, flowering plants 
resembling bougainvillea. These are everywhere associated with smooth- 
surfaced rocks, forested hillsides, trees in lush-leaved efflorescence, rolling, 
grassy plains and meandering watercourses. While the hills and plains 
might easily suggest the landscape in and around Hamilton County, Ohio, 
there are at least two panels in which the artist has achieved a kind of 
blending of the primitive Ohio landscape of his day and the trim and park- 
like vistas of Old World countryside (Figs. 8, 9). 

All but two of the large panels are socialized with buildings of some 
description or with figures and buildings together. The buildings represent 
variously peasant dwellings, large farmhouses, baronial country homes or 
palaces which definitely recall country seats of the peerage in England or 
Scotland. An exception to this trend would be two panels located in the 
north corridor. Each is a panoramic view of towering mountains and dis- 
tant waterfall, the composition of one example being cleverly scaled by 
the introduction of a tent and some figures of men in the foreground (Fig. 
10). These are the most frankly representational of the entire series. There is 
reason to believe that they are the artist's apostrophe to some area of Ohio 
landscape of which he was particularly fond. In truth to actual appear- 
ances these panels forcibly remind us of Thomas Doughty’s “Mountain 
Torrent” which is a landscape of similar grandeur of subject and meticu- 
lousness of technic. 

Nearly all the remaining panels of this series hint that Duncanson is 
recalling nostalgically. the scenes he must surely have viewed in Scotland 
and England. In at least three of the decorations of the vestibule, the 
artist paints broadly and lyrically some typical scenes of those countries: 
while the fourth example is a virtual apotheosis of the joys of simple peas- 
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ant life as lived in some peaceful riverine section of Western Scotland. 

The tranquility that invests the most rugged of these subjects clothes 
too the details of buildings and sentimentally-conceived figures in a mute 
grandiloquence of perspective and gold-shot color bordering on the exalted 





Fig. 8. DUNCANSON: LANDSCAPE WITH COURTIERS ON HORSEBACK, c. 1848 


Courtesy of the Taft Museum 


pictorial rhetoric of Washington Allston or Samuel F. B. Morse. But 
if these works do not yet reveal the artist at the height of his powers they 
do at the very least bespeak technical ability of no ordinary brand. In 
Duncanson’s time there were not too many American painters able to 
organize compositions of such large dimensions with comparable lightness 
of touch, keeping in mind the while the criterion of decoration. With his 
charming use of a fairly wide gamut of color, ranging from warm lake- 
saturated browns through delicately glazed violets and lemon yellows to 
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brilliant orange balanced by tropical greens and twilight blues, Duncanson 
easily satisfied the architectonic requirements of his task. 

The sheer sweet delicacy of the two decorative still-life paintings in the 
vestibule, introduced as a foil to the grandiose panels below, should afford 





Fig. 9. DUNCANSGN: LANDSCAPE WITH WATER CASCADE, c. 1849 


Courtesy of the Tajt Museunt 


delightful contemplation to those able to discern their refinement of design 
and color. Some definite idea of this gifted man’s magically expert han- 
dling of the conventionaliy decorative still-life piece can be gained from 
the easel “Fruit Piece” created by Duncanson in the early years of his 
residence in Detroit. This little mountain of fruit bears witness as much 
to a fine gift of perception as it does to a sensibility capable of integrating 
delicacy with strength (Fig. 11). 

Although precedent for such large mural decorations as those in the 
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Taft Museum can be found in the decorative wall papers and occasional 
overmantel paintings of Georgian and Classical-Revival homes of the Eight- 
eenth century and later, it should be recalled that the Hudson River School 





Fig. 10. DUNCANSON: ENCAMPMENT WITH FIGURES AND WATERFALL, c. 1844 
Courtesy of the Taft Museum 


substantially reinforced the preference of the American art lover for large 
canvases of considerable length but narrow width a preference that 
was to have its final and absurd vogue in the rage over panorama paint- 
ings in the immediate post-Civil War period. 

It is scarcely necessary to suppose that “The Western Hunters’ Encamp- 
ment,” a canvas now in the Wendell P. Dabney collection in Cincinnati, 
and mentioned by Cist in his Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati in 1851, 
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could ante-date the Taft Museum landscape murals. This work has a close 
afhnity with the murals of the vestibule, for there too, as in the easel paint- 
ing, riders on horseback are shown crossing a bridge in the foreground, and 
decorative masses of trees conceal the origin and the termination of the 





Fig. 11. DUNCANSON: FRUIT PIECE, c. 1860 


Courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Arts 


road along which they appear to travel. Perhaps some students woulc 


wish to make the murals dependent on the easel painting. It would seem 
more logical to contend that the graceful fusion of formalistic contour, 
naturalistic setting and elegiac mood of “The Western Hunters’ Encamp- 
ment” is derived from adjustments the artist necessarily made in the course 
of inventing and harmonizing the Longworth murals. This work falls 
therefore somewhere between the years 1848-50. At any rate, it is indis- 
putably earlier than the more naturalistic murals of the long hallway in 
which a prosaic kind of realism is ascendant. Furthermore, it is not “The 
Western Hunters’ Encampment” but the north hallway murals that pre- 
pare us for the finest piece of romantic realism from Duncanson’s brush, 
the now well-known “Blue Hole, Flood Waters, Little Miami River” 
owned by the Cincinnati Art Museum (Fig. 12). 
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This delightful painting bears the signature of the artist and the date 
1851. One of the gems of the American Collection, it is also one of the 
clearest formulations of that objective lyricism which is the most character- 
istic flavor of Duncanson’s art. The poetic charm of romantic painting 





Fig. 12. DUNCANSON: BLUE HOLE, FLoop WarTERs, LITTLE MIAMI RIVER, 1851 


Courtesy of the Cincinnati Art Museum 


of the late Federal Period and the lapidary precision of our typical early 
genre painting are met in this landscape of embroidered detail. With 
charm and with strength the work marries the variable surface movement 
of the factually real with the controlled discriminations of the decorative. 
It is now apparent that Duncanson has moved farther away from the uni 
form aims of mid-century Ohio painters like Godfrey Frankenstein or the 
youthful Whittredge, and others of pronounced naturalist tendency. His 
work is conscientiously symphonic and embraces rhythmic design, a funda- 
mental artistic factor that latter-day critics often fail to see in Hudson 
River School painting. Confronted with this superbly finished example, 
it may be difficult for the reader to understand the artist’s later neo-classic 
sobriety of design and technic. But that phase, too, of his oeuvres has its 
plausible explanation as we shall see when we turn to his figure paintings. 
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Years Of Transition: The Portraits 


UNCANSON'S movements between 1846 and 1850 are not com- 
pletely accounted for. Neverthe’ess, it is certain that he spent a 
great part of 1846 in Detroit where he took rooms and engaged 

in portrait painting. From the Detroit Daily Advertiser comes the follow- 
ing notice concerning him: 

We have intended for some time to call the attention of our citizens 

to the paintings of Mr. Duncanson, a young artist who has been some 
weeks here, and has rooms in the Republican Hall, over James Watson's 
store. Mr. Duncanson has already taken the portraits of a number of our 
citizens and has designed and finished several historical and fancy pieces 
of great merit. The portraits are very accurate likenesses and executed with 
great skill and lifelike coloring. A copy of the “Schoolroom”, just finished. 
from a picture in one of the annuals is full of the spirit and beauties ot 
the original, and a portrait of a young bride, who has recently come 
amongst us, is one of the most striking likenesses and tasteful pictures we 
have ever seen from the pencil of so young an artist. Mr. Duncanson 
deserves, and we trust will reccive the patronage of all lovers of the fin 
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In 1849 


Ts 


Longworth commission, he was again in Detroit. H's return to that city 


possibly a few months or a year after he had undertaken the 


was thus announced in the same local paper: 
The artist, Mr. Duncanson. has returned to Detroit. His room is n 
door to the Advertiser Office, second floor. 

But this time the painter was not exciusively concerned with portraits or 
“historical pieces”: for on September of that year he had successfully sub- 
mitted some new work to the Michigan State Fair. Concerning this the 
Detroit Free Press observes ~ The paintings of fruits, etc., by Duncan- 
son, are beautiful, and as they deserve, have elicited universal admira- 
tion...’ According to The Michigan Fermzr, Duncanson was a pre- 
mium winner for the paintings exhib:ted in the Fine Arts section of the 
State Fair.”’ 

It is quite possible that the pressure of family and other domestic obliga- 
tions had led the painter to seek other patrons in Detroit. In fact, we have 
a memoir from one of his Detroit patrons to the effect that he had made 
the “needy artist” a gift of fifty dollars in 1849 when the latter was 
anxiously seeking buyers for his paintings in that city.” The loan was 


“Detroit Daily Advertiser, 2:2 (February 2, 1846). 


“Detroit Daily Advertiser, June 8, 1849. 

“Detroit Free Press, 3:1 (September 27, 1849). 

“The Michigan Farmer, Vol. 7 (1849). P. 299. 
“Manuscript rete by Mrs. E. V. N. Walker of Detroit. 
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repaid ten years later by the artist in the form of a lovely “fruit piece” 
still life which is the property of Mrs. Elizabeth G. Walker of Detroit, 
a descendant of the original owner (Fig. 11). This reference makes it cer- 





Fig. 13. DUNCANSON: Fig. 14. DUNCANSON: 
HENRY BERTHELET, 1846 WILLIAM BERTHELET, 1846 
Courtesy of W.T. Berthelet, Milwaukee Courtesy of W. T. Berthelet, Milwaukee 


tain that Duncanson was at work on other important commissions at the 
same time that he labored on the walls of “Belmont.” 

Three portraits painted by Duncanson in 1846 have been preserved. 
The earliest of these is an oil painting of the young William Berthelet 
(1841-1846) which bears the date 1846 (Fig. 14). This interesting work 
is still in the possession of the Berthelet family in Milwaukee. It has proven 
a means of dating at least two other portraits of members of that family 
by the same artist. Its condition is excellent. And it is clearly an example 
of Duncanson’s portraiture though it may be the only canvas by him 
signed on the back and, to be sure, with an abbreviated signature, to wit: 

R. S. Dunc. . . 1846. . 
Moreover, it is the only portrait of a child by Duncanson that, so far as 
is known, has survived. On the other hand, at least six portraits of adult 
individuals who sat for Duncanson have come down to us. Of this num- 
ber, two — the portraits of Henry Berthelet (1'776-1846) and of Louis 
Benjamin Berthelet (1804-1850) — were painted in Detroit; the rest, 
without doubt, in Cincinnati. 














Henry Berthelet was the son of Peter Berthelet, one of the pioneer 
builders of the city of Detroit. Henry also participated prominently in 
the life of the city, holding in 1804 and again in 1807, the office of Trustee 





Fig. 15. DUNCANSON: Fig. 16. DUNCANSON: 
RoBERT H. BIsHopP, c. 1848 Louis BENJAMIN BERTHELET, 1846 
Courtesy of A.M. Henshaw, Cincinnati Courtesy of W.T. Berthelet, Milwaukee 


of the Town.** But Duncanson’s portrait was probably made of Henry 
in the last year of his life, despite the fact that it shows his appearance to 
have been vigorous, one might even say dominating, up to the last (Fig. 13). 
It is a more conventional statement, however, than that of Henry’s grand- 
child William. Indeed, it is even more so than the portrait of Louis Ben- 
jamin, the uncle of the boy (Fig. 16). 

With these portraits Duncanson learned to make use of certain academic 
conventions which have to do with setting and pose: but in no case did 
he allow such conventions to vitiate a conscientious effort. The Berthelet 
portraits are examples of conventional portraiture, still they are pervaded 
by a lively and fascinating realism. The very alert expression of Henry 
Berthelet and the somewhat cramped but convincingly realistic pose of 
Louis Benjamin are reflexes of the artist’s gift of probity. Henry’s portrait 
possesses a certain splendor of character that is properly mounted upon 
the monolithic form of the shoulders and the suggestion of poise and 

“George Stark, “Town Talk,” Detroit News, 72:20 (September 11, 1944), P. 16. 
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authority conveyed by the hand resting on the cane. Virtually the same 
conventional treatment of background is used in the image of William, 
except that arresting differences of perception and brushwork, stimulated, 





Fig. 17. DUNCANSON: WILLIAM Cary, 1855 


Courtesy of A.M. Henshaw, Cincinnati 


we may suppose, by the youth of the subject, are noted. William Berthelet 
appears here as a boy of five years whose childish perfections and wistful, 
almost premonitory expression are unquestionably rendered with truth. 

Though never a searching draftsman in the scientific or academic sense 
of that phrase, Duncanson was ever aware of such rhythmic possibilities 
of line as animate the major forms of his portraits. We may indeed sup- 
pose that it was through this and other opportunities for realistic representa- 
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tion that the artist noticeably improved that deliberate technic of curvilinear 
simplification which finally dominated his personal style. 
A further step in the direction of realism was taken by Duncanson in 





Fig. 18. DUNCANSON: FREEMAN G. Cary, c. 1856 


Courtesy of 1.M. Henshaw, Cincinnati 


the remarkably ingenuous portrait of Robert H. Bishop in the Ohio Military 
Institute at Cincinnati (Fig. 15). Like the “Henry Berthelet” it is a true 
vignette of character. Again the painter has given the subject a masterful 
expression that seems actually locked within the geometrically plain though 
well-formed featurés. The hand resting upon the cane is now repeated by 
the artist almost as effectively as in the earlier examples: while open sky 
and a faded bit of landscape (devices also used in the portrait of Louis 
Benjamin Berthelet) are used again here. The recurrence of these details 
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suggests a later date tor this portrait than for those already cited. More- 
over, the subtly diffused lighting of the Bishop portrait parallels if it does 
not actually anticipate the luministic treatment of the Longworth murals. 





Fig. 19. DUNCANSON: NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 1858 


Courtesy of the Ohio Mechanics Institute 


This is not true, however, of the Berthelet paintings which conserve opaque 
backgrounds and a conception of “closed” rather than fused contour.” 

The remaining portraits of Cincinnatians are all of monumental type. 
A few details of their composition betray the influence of the neo-classic 
style; though this is only evident in the more superficial details of the 

“Two other portraits in oil of members of the Berthelet family are so unlike the portraits here 
adduced as the work of Duncanson that the intervention of his hand in their production could 


only have been possible through a pupil of very minor talent. They depart so radically from 
Duncanson’s portrait style that discussion would seem irrelevant. 
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“William Cary” which is now in semi-ruined condition. The fluted column, 
the ample, billowing drapery, the floor of marble and the stilted pose of 
the subject suggest portrait painting in the heroic style of the Federal 
Period (Fig. 17). 

The portrait of Freeman G. Cary is less imposing than that of William 
Cary, though it also bespeaks a formal and rhetorical kind of painting 
involving careful allusion to the subject’s social and professional or official 
substance (Fig. 18). Its romantic value is restricted almost entirely to the 
bit of landscape that offers a poetized view of the campus and early build- 
ings of Pleasant Hill Academy (now the Ohio Military Institute). The 
rolled manuscript in the subject’s hand recalls to mind the same gesture 
in the earlier Louis Benjamin Berthelet portrait; and helps to settle any 
question of its authenticity as a work by Duncanson. 

The last and best of Duncanson’s monumental portraits is that of the 
first Nicholas Longworth completed in 1858 (Fig. 19). In composition 
it is quite similar to that of William Cary. Actually, it represents a more 
successful blending of the polar tendencies of realism and neovclassic for 
malism previously noted. The painter-like values of the light that plays 
on the figure, the tablecloth, the lifted curtain and other accessories, 
make a unity of what might otherwise have seemed harsh statement ot 
face and figure. In fact, the artist here draws upon realism, luministic 
romanticism and academic neovclassicism all at once to achieve a work ot 
sincerity and finesse. We must account his achievement a real summation 
of the technical experience gained in the previous years. As in the super- 
latively fine landscape of 1851, Duncanson has struck a balance of realist 
and decorative tendencies which foreshadows a reconciliation of the vary 
ing traits of style experimentally enjoyed over two decades. Finally, this 
portrait of Longworth is a veritable icon of Longworth biography inasmuch 
as it makes direct reference through the landscape vista in background, and 
the grapes and addressed envelope in foreground, first, to Longworth’s 
wealth of landholdings, second, to his vocation of viticulture, and third, to 
his patronage of Duncanson.” 

*Longworth seems to have been a very generous patron of artists, as has been previously 
stated. The introduction of an envelope bearing the painter’s name and address into the portrait 


could only have reference to tangible expression of appreciation or encouragement received from 
him by Duncanson, 








Famous and Eclectic 


ETWEEN 1852 and 1870 Duncanson’s romantic-realism was in- 

creasingly modified by neo-classic influences, happily not of the 

purist or doctrinaire sort. At the same time, the subject matter 
of his paintings was nurtured by sentimentalist as well as fine romantic 
literature. The poetry of Thomas Moore, Burns and Tennyson afforded 
him themes for compositions. And it is equally certain writings in the 
neo-classic taste influenced him. As in earlier years he had essayed to 
illustrate an episode from the youth of Shakespeare and a passage from the 
Merchant of Venice, so now he turned to Nineteenth-century verse and 
novels for inspiration. “Leaving Home,” “The Old Oaken Bucket,” “Ben 
Bolt,” are some of the titles of the 1850's which testify to his preoccupation 
with literature.“" It is indeed unfortunate that the paintings to which the 
titles refer have been lost. 

Also lost is the “Garden of Eden,” a large painting presented by the 
artist in 1852 to a Reverend Charles Avery of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in appreciation for that worthy’s *. . . munificent friendship towards the 
colored people of Pittsburgh and Allegheny...” The title of this work 
inclines us to the feeling that like other lost paintings of this general period 
it would, if found, prove further documentation of the artist’s romantic 
realism. 

The most lyrically ecstatic of Duncanson’s interpretations of literary sub- 
jects is the remarkable “Uncle Tom and Little Eva” now in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts (Fig. 20). Like the story on which it is based, this pic- 
ture surrounds the tragic figures of hero and heroine with the aura of senti’ 
mental idealism. The tranquil, radiant landscape that gains an ethereal 
character by what it suppresses of the adventitious, anticipates, shall we 
say, the misty, other worldly landscape fantasies of an Arthur B. Davies. 
The painter’s enlarged experience with figure-drawing and painting, ac- 
guired through portraiture, now lifts his characterizations above mere 
stereotypic charm. Certainly, the stalwart figure of Uncle Tom is well- 
conceived: while that of Little Eva seems to follow precisely the design 
written for her figure by the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. As Mr. A. S. 
Cavallo has suggested the picture may have been painted with book at 
hand.* Mrs. Stowe describes Eva as a child of five or six years. “Her 


“These titles are those added by F. C. Wright to the list of titles given in Cist, Op. Cit., p. 


126. Other lost paintings by Duncanson are cited in the check list appended to this study. 
“Frederick Douglass’ Paper, V. V, 33 (August 6, 1852). 
Anthony S. Cavallo, “Uncle Tom and Little Eva... ,” Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of 


Arts, V. XXX, 1 (1950-51). 
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form,” she says, “was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness and squareness of outline. There was about it an undulating 
and aerial grace, such as one might dream of for some mythical and alle- 





Fig. 20. DUNCANSON: UNCLE TOM AND LITTLE Eva, 1857 


Courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
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gorical being.”*” It could hardiy be Duncanson’s fault if in looking around 
him for a living model of that description, he was only able to find the 
modish though primly dressed little dumpling he has painted. 

A comment in the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette indicates that at least 
one writer took exception to Duncanson’s way of picturing this scene from 
the novel. It scarcely needs to be said that the following, though it may be 
opinion, is by no means criticism: 

AN UNCLE TOMITUDE. — “Uncle Tom, according to the artist, is 
a very stupid looking creature, and Eva, instead of being a fragile and 
fading floweret, is a rosy-complexioned, healthy-seeming child, not a bit 
ethereal. She is complacently pointing toward a portion of the canvass 
which is deeply yellow, with a dusky-red fringe — probably intended to be 
a sunset. Tom has nearly all of her arm in his hand, as if intending to check 
the projected flight, and appears about to inquire ‘what goin’ dar 
for; 

“Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, chapter 22. 


“The Detroit Free Press April 21, 1853, p. 2, quoting the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
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Though this excerpt undoubtedly refers to Duncanson’s painting, it 
hardly shows appreciation for the truthful yet sensitive quality of the 
artist's performance; for not only has the painter deferred to the text he 
was interpreting, but has evoked as well a touchingly dreamlike setting 





Fig. 21. DUNCANSON: RECOLLECTIONS OF ITALY, 1854 


Courtesy of the Howard University Gallery of Art 


ot garden and lake that heightens the romantic description of the place 
in which Mrs. Stowe located the St. Clare family. 

Romantic flavor and formal architectural drawing are next wedded in 
a painting of basic neovclassic tendency (Fig. 21). This painting, an untitled 
item in the Howard University Gallery of Art at Washington, D. C., may 
well be that “Recollections of Italy” which Duncanson is reported to have 
exhibited in Detroit the year of his death. Its date is 1854; but it is not 
impossible that during his earlier sojourn abroad the artist had visited 
Italy as well as Scotland and England, and there gathered materials for 
such a composition. And as he sometimes worked for a very long time on 
a single picture, it may be that he retouched “Recollections of Italy” long 
after its completion, perhaps even following his second visit to Southern 
Europe, without, however, altering the date of its original design. 

“Recollections of Italy” is essentially a memory painting of classical 
ruins. The very title of the work suggests that it is a composite picture 
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of such ruins as one finds at Tivoli or on the Roman Campagna or in Sicily. 
In several minor details it is even reminiscent of that work of the 1840's 
“Light and Shade” or “The Ruins of Carthage,” previously discussed. 
Here, too, the artist makes use of late afternoon light; and again he places 





Fig. 21a. DUNCANSON: LANDSCAPE WITH CLASSICAL RUINS, 1859 


Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Carmichael, Glendale, Ohio 


the statuary precariously upon the pedestals, albeit in a way that is both 
more plausible and more subtle than in the earlier work. 

The sky of this painting is perhaps its most arresting feature, shining 
forth with a dramatic brilliance and purity of tone not even found in the 
earlier Taft Museum murals. The near and the distant levels of the 
earth and the extensive ruins are practically in monochromatic color as 
if to emphasize the brilliance of the sunset which touches all the terrestial 
objects with golden tints. This work and another of related subject, which 
at present bears the title “Landscape with Classical Ruins,” fully attest 
Duncanson’s positive emergence as a painter of serene or sober mood tinged 
with romantic pathos. 

The second canvas of classical subject was only recently brought to the 
writer's attention by Mr. Edward Dwight of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
Though the property of a family now residing at Glendale, Ohio, it is not 
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improbable that this work could be the hitherto lost “Temple of Sibylla” 
that was placed on exhibition in Detroit by one John Hosmer in 1876 (Fig. 
21a). Unfortunately, it would seem that this assumption must be post- 
poned until it can be established that the painting is actually a view of 
temple ruins at possib!y Tivoli or Herculaneum or a view of some other 





Fig, 22. DUNCANSON: VALLEY PASTURE, 1857 


Courtesy of Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati 


Temple of Sibylla about which at present little that is precise is known. 
That this painting belongs to the same period as the “Recollections of Italy” 
is certified not only by the genuine signature and date — “R. S. Duncan- 
son ... 1859, but also by obvious similarities of technic and composition. 
If the treatment of vegetation and distant mountains shows less singularity 
of dramatic emphasis, the work nevertheless provides such a beguiling 
evocation of philosophic or contemplative mood in the presence of classical 
ruins as may suggest the benign influence of Byron’s or Keats’ poetry. 

An untitled canvas now in the Wendell P. Dabney collection in Cincin- 
nati is a pastoral subject of elegiac mood. In its foreground we see the 
rocks and boulders and large-leaved plants which are the familiar incidental 
subjects of Duncanson’s pictures; while in the middle distance a shepherd 
and sheep are moving in the direction of a small and placid lake bordered 
with trees. Cattle graze the shady portion of the lakeside. The entire 
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composition has the coloring of autumn and contains no peculiarity that 
forbids us to assume it does not represent a scene observed in Ohio or 
Michigan (Fig. 22). 

In 1860, Charles Wimar, a specialist in Indian subjects of the frontier 
who had settled in St. Louis, Missouri, painted his famous work “The 
Buffalo Hunt” that is now in the Washington University Collection of 
the City Art Museum of Saint Louis.*' Whether it was from this work 
or from a second version painted by Wimar a year later for the British 
Ambassador Lyons that Duncanson made the copy now in Cincinnati has 
not yet been determined (Fig. 23). It is important to realize, however, 
that whether made on order or voluntarily, the fact that this copy of 
Wimar’s painting was made by Duncanson is indirect testimony of his 
romantic interest Or motivation. 

Duncanson’s is a very faithful copy of the original. In all probability 
it was made in 1861 or 1862. In any case, it was done directly prior to 
his sailing tor England. 


* * * 


From what has been discussed up to this point, the reader may well 
assume that Duncanson could not wholly desert the mood and point of 
view of the romantic-realist. If he did not actually do so, at least he 
developed an increasing eclecticism weighted toward the neo-classic ideal 
throughout his practice of the 1860's. On a second visit to Scotland, 
England, and the Continent undertaken in the 1860's, his interest in 
academic neo-classicism acquired new depth. Still, he was not thereby 
altogether weaned from the Claude Lorrainlike lyricism of his landscape 
painting or the deliberate manner of his figure painting. And the persist- 
ence of these older tendencies together with the stronger onset of classic 
feeling might best be summed up as Duncanson’s spell of eclectic painting. 

Even before leaving for Europe a second time, Duncanson had evinced, 
as we have seen, a discernible yearning for the “antique groves” and the 
brooding atmosphere of Old-World places whose appeal reached him 
through the work of travelled American artists or through engraved repro’ 
ductions of Eighteenth-century masters if not by heightened recollection 
of his own experience abroad. From his reading of Tennyson he had be- 
come enamoured of more than one romantically classic or mediaeval theme 
which that poet’s historicistic art had effectually evoked. From Tennyson’s 
The Lotos-Eaters, for example, he had chosen both the title and the mate- 


"For a good photographic reproduction of this painting see Perry T. Rathbone, Charles Wimar 
. 1828-1862. St. Louis: City Art Museum, 1946. Plate 26. 
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rials for a very large painting begun sometime prior to 1861 — perhaps not 
earlier than 1860. On this painting he spent all of six months more or 
less steady work. It was an effort that brought him much honor, not only 





Fig. 23. DUNCANSON: THE BUFFALO HUNT, c. 1861 


Courtesy of Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati 


in Cincinnati where it was painted and first exhibited, but also in England 
where Tennyson himself had the opportunity of viewing it. 

Since “The Lotos-Eaters” by Duncanson has not been located, it should 
be of interest here to quote several contemporary notices concerning the 
painting, of which the first comes from the Cincinnati Gazette for May 
30th, 1861: 

THE LOTUS EATERS. — R. H. Duncanson, Esq., has just completed 


and placed on exhibition his painting, the Lotus Eaters from Tenny- 
son’s poem of that name. Mr. Duncanson has long enjoyed the enviable 
reputation of being the best landscape painter in the West, and his latest 
effort cannot fail to raise him still higher in the estimation of the art loving 
public. He has not only wooed but won his favorite muse, and now finds 
ample repayment for his labor of a lifetime, in the achievement of a more 


of nature, and a well-versed traveller in his domain, he recognizes the 
truth of what has been well said of indifferent painting: That it is tolerated 
neither by gods, men, or artists. 

The Lotus Eaters, at first glance, strongly reminds us of that chef 
doeuvre of landscape painting that elicited so much admiration from the 
delettanti here and elsewhere recently the Heart of the Andes. Nor 
upon closer examination, did we conceive that Mr. Church was made to 
suffer by the comparison. Placed side by side in a gallery, the casual 
observer would be at a loss to know upon which to lavish the higher 
encomium. Mr. Duncanson’s picture will be considered by some a copy 
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of, at least, the idea of Mr. Church’s, and perhaps, not without some 
show of reason. Certain it is, that the Heart of the Andes was justly con 
sidered the inauguration of his style of painting. 

In the execution of the Lotus Eaters, the artist has not fallen into the 
too common error of paying undue attention to the finishing of parts to 
the neglect of a careful production of the whole, and we are not com 
pelled to select one portion of the picture as a specimen of his ability as ; 
landscape painter. His vivid portrait of the poet laureate’s composition, 
presents to the eye a scene of almost unequalled beauty, of detail, as well 

as configuration. The mountains, tinted with the crimson glory of the 
setting sun, the soft, mellow and unclouded sky, and tableland and val 
leys, rich in the luxuriance of a tropical clime, are rendered with a faith 
fulness truly wonderful. 

Mr. Duncanson has been engaged upon this picture about six months 
He had just commenced another, which will develop his talent as a 
delineator of nature in a state altogether different from tropical mildness 
and beauty. He purposes to paint a “Western Tornado”, and we doubt not 
will fully realize the expectations of his most sanguine friends in its pro 
duction. The Lotus Eaters will be on exhibition at the extreme east store 
of Pike’s Building, on Fourth street, for eight days, after which it will 
be taken to Canada and exhibited there. In about six months, it and the 
Western Tornado will be sent to London and disposed of. 

Public enthusiasm probably kept this painting on exhibition a little 
longer than eight days. At any rate, a special notice inserted in the 
Cincinnati Gazette of June 3, 1861, informed the public that 

THE LOTUS EATERS. Mr. Duncanson’s painting . . . is attract- 
ing the attention of the art connoisseurs and critics of Cincinnati to a 
deservedly large extent. None who have yet seen it have failed to bestow 
upon it an amount of praise of which an artist of much more extended 
reputation than Mr. Duncanson might justly feel proud. With Mr. Dun 
canson, however, we take it that the acquirement of a most enviable reputa- 
tion abroad is only a matter of travel and time. Let the art lovers of 
Gotham view and study the picture now on exhibition at the Opera House. 
and they will not hesitate to enroll the name of the author in the annals 
of artistic fame. So with Boston and Philadelphia. For the present, how- 
ever, we are glad that Cincinnatians have an opportunity of witnessing 
what has been accomplished by a resident artist, and we hope that oppor- 
tunity will be improved by them. 

In all likelihood “The Lotos-Eaters” was removed from exhibition a few 
days following publication of this notice. On June 4th the same newspaper 
carried another special notice, as follows: 

Last week in Cincinnati of Duncanson’s The Land Of the Lotus 
Eaters. 

Moncure D. Conway’s letter to the Cincinnati Gazette in 1865 makes 
it seem altogether likely that the artist accompanied his painting to Eng- 
land, if and when it was shipped to that country in 1861. Conway also 
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confirms the fact that Duncanson had travelled in Scotland for the purpose 
of exhibiting his “The Lotos-Eaters” and other paintings. Later, a virtual 
panegyric of this painting was published in the London Art Journal of 
January 1, 1866 by an English art critic who said that it might easily 
compare with any landscape of “. . . the modern British school.” From 
this writer's description we learn that 
The scene represents Ulysses and his warriors visiting the Lotus island 
on their way from Troy ...A group is thus introduced on the borders of 
a river amid richly dowered trees — the fruit-producing. Some have gath- 
ered round the stately Greek, while others swim the stream bearing the 
produce of their harvest. “Slender streams’ come down from the mountains, 
the bare and barren summits contrasting with the verdure of a hundred 
hues at their feet, while over all is a glowing sunset that makes of the 
whole a very paradise of earth. 
Perhaps the most meritorious parts of the picture are those that 
represent the mountains, their tops partly concealed by the clouds, rich 
in the glories of a southern sunset, while the snow that covers their sum- 
mits reflects the varied hues that are brightest and fairest when day is about 
to depart from earth. 
As if this were not praise enough this writer continues: 
The picture is full of fancy. It is a grand conception, and a composi- 
tion of infinite skill: yet every portion of it has been studied with the 
severest care, from ‘the charmed sunset lingered low adown in the red 
West, to the ‘slender streams, “some, like a downward smoke, that bear 
the contributions of the mountains to the valley. The picture is of large 
size, and has obviously been a work of time, but time well bestowed. 
The sight of it cannot fail to be a source of intense enjoyment... . 

It is believed that directly following his meeting with Tennyson Dun- 
canson painted his conception of “Faith,” the painting now in the collec 
tion of Mr. Wendell P. Dabney. This painting, dated 1862, registers fur- 
ther emulation of a neo-classic ideal, even though its subject derives 
trom Christian ethics (Fig. 24). It is a simple devotional painting curiously 
draped in classic costume. The artist has fallen short, however, of that 
imposing stateliness of embodied virtue that this rather archaic figure 1s 
intended to represent. Nevertheless, it interests us as an example of the 
wide-ranging ambition that was Duncanson’s. 

The date of Duncanson’s “Paradise and the Peri,” a large painting 
shown by the artist in Detroit in September, 1871, is not known. It was 
still extant in 1876 when, if we can trust the following notice from the 
Detroit Free Press of December 27, 1876, it was maliciously mutilated: 

Duneanson’s painting, “Paradise and the Peri” which has been in the 
sheriff's office at the City Hall for some time pendente lite, was cut and 
slashed by some vandal within a day or two so badly as to practically ruin it. 
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Mr. Francis W. Robinson of the Detroit Institute of Arts reports that 
this work was actually the property of the Detroit Museum of Art, which 
received it about 1903 or 1904 from C. L. Andrews and disposed of it 
at auction in 1918 before the privately-owned Detroit Museum of Art 





Fig. 24. DUNCANSON: FAITH, 1862 


Courtesy of Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati 


became the city-operated Detroit Institute of Arts. Its present location 
is not known. 

A very large painting which illustrates the biblical story of the hiding 
of Moses has recently been found in Cincinnati. Though neither signed 
nor dated “The Hiding of Moses” has been attributed to our painter by 
Dr. Otto Juettner of Cincinnati to whom it formerly belonged (Fig. 25). 
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Comparative analysis of Duncanson’s “neo-classic” style would appear 
to substantiate this attribution. And this painting may well represent the 
high-water mark of that style. It worthily confirms the assertion that the 
artist had improved his “. . . art education . . . by a course of study in 





Fig. 25. DUNCANSON: THE HIDING OF MOSEs, c. 1866 


Courtesy of Miss Goldie Mitchell, Cincinnati 
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Italy, by earnest thought at the feet of the great masters . Its fine 
ness of conception, dramatic truthfulness and vigor, excellence of design 
and execution answer to suppleness of line, truthfulness of expression and 
harmony of proportions — effects normally associated with close attention 
to a high academic ideal. Apparently Duncanson took eclecticism as a 
virtue and practiced it with assiduity. 


%The Land of the Lotus Eaters. Painted by R. S. Duncanson.” Loc. Cit, P. 93. 
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From extant examples of landscapes with figures we obtain a fairly 
accurate idea of Duncanson’s further eclectic practice of the 1860's. Dun- 
canson, on his second visit to Scotland, must have devoted much time to 
landscape painting, specializing in those aspects of Scottish terrain that Sir 





Fig. 26. DUNCANSON: THE Pass oF LENY, 1867 


Courtesy of Mrs. T. H. Tubman, Syracuse 


Walter Scott’s novels had made particularly well known. The earliest 
example of this renewed interest in literary inspiration for his pictures is 
the carefully balanced painting entitled “The Pass of Leny” which was 
completed in 1867 (Fig. 26). To those who know Scott’s A Legend of 
Montrose it may at once be evident that the figures of horsemen in this 
painting are intended to represent the intrepid Captain Dalgetty and his 
companion the Earl of Menteith who in that tale together make the ascent 
of the Pass. 

The Pass of Leny or Leni described in Scott’s novel lies in the foothill 
approaches to the mountain of Ben Ledi which overlooks the Strath of Ire 
in the western Scottish Highlands. The loveliness of this vicinity at all 
times of the year must have had its appeal for Duncanson as it most cer- 
tainly did for Scott whose lively descriptions of its environs have made the 
entire area of the “'Trossachs” famous. Duncanson’s painting may actually 
appear a little more grandiose than the vista he chose to depict. But if he 
definitely sought to produce that effect it was no doubt the compelling 
influence of Scott’s prose that led him to do so. 
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Possibly there is no other painting in which Duncanson has revealed 
stronger feeling for the massive contours of the earth and mountains or 
greater delicacy in suggesting the supple beauty and dense luxuriance of 
trees. As a painting of panoramic dimensions it succeeds very nearly 
through formal restraint in measuring contours of epic grandeur. 

Lured further North by the magic of The Lady of the Lake, Duncanson 
also recorded for posterity a view of the island that Scott chose as the 
retreat of his tragic heroine, Ellen. The painting, ““Ellen’s Isle, Loch 
Katrine” was undoubtedly a view of this island which surpassed the mere 
requirements of “view” painting. It has been lost since 1874; but it was 
once a jewel of the art collection of Charles Sumner, the great abolitionist 
legislator.** In 1871, this painting, along with several other works by 
Duncanson, was exhibited in the gallery of the Western Arts Association 
in Detroit. From a news notice of that exhibition comes the following 
description of the painting: 

. Another picture, by the same artist, entitled Ellen’s Isle, from 
Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake, is a superb work, and during the 
first day of the exhibition attracted a great deal of admiration. It represents 
the island and a portion of Loch Katrine, with the sunlight shining full 
upon the scene. A mountainous background and a rich glory of clouds, 
which the artist has most happily transferred to his canvass, add a charming 
effect to the warm and glowing foreground, giving the whole picture a har- 
mony of coloring and graceful outline that cannot fail to please the eye.** 

Perhaps relying upon sketches made in the same area of Scotland, the 
artist created a work of considerable sensitiveness and refinement of detail 
(Fig. 27). “The Water Nymphs” is a modern artist’s embroidery of a 
Greek nature myth: the entire idea and its setting have the aspect of an 
episode contemporaneous with the artist. Completed in 1868, this picture 
conforms very largely to the plan of organization that governs “The Pass 
of Leny.” There is a homologous arrangement of masses of trees around 
a pale, receding path or vista. Tiny human figures mark the established 
middle ground: while the foreground, scene of the principal action, is 
peculiarly varied. 

There is no overlooking the fact that with a change of cultural climate 
the artist has introduced a corresponding change in the human types which 
now people his luxurious landscapes. From the mounted, “Salvator Rosa” 


“Mrs. Harriet Ropes Cabot, Secretary to the Curator of Paintings of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, writes that this painting was listed among those placed in the Athenaeum exhibition of 
1874 of paintings bequeathed to the Museum of Fine Arts. It does not occur, however, in the 
list of paintings accepted for the Museum and so may have been sold directly after the exhibi- 
tion closed. 


‘The Detroit Free Press, September 16, 1871. P. 1. 
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travellers or Acadian shepherds of earlier paintings he turns to the semi- 
classical dryads of this piece whose classicality seems chiefly to hang on 
the amusing fact that each is clad in a chemise instead of a chiton. For 
the purposes of the picture, they are girls surprised by an intruder who 





Fig. 27. DUNCANSON: THE WATER NYMPHS, 1868 


Courtesy of the Howard University Gallery of Art 


remains invisible to the spectator. But looking beyond the action we real- 
ize that the artist's principal aim was to produce a sylvan scene, the anec- 
dotal part of which would depend on a classical allusion. 

The coloring of this picture also reminds one of “The Pass of Leny,” 
even though, in this respect, it is a little more subdued and cerebrated and 
concordant with a subtle decorative scheme. The high-keyed flesh painting 
in the foreground figures and the touches of red and blue-green in the 
costumes of those in the middle distance are its only hues. So far as is 
known, this is the last of Duncanson’s paintings in which the influence of 
the neo-classic principle is paramount. This playful, if sophisticated study 
of the diversions of love and beauty in a sylvan setting, seems a fitting 
climax to two decades of effort marked by conscientious recourse to real- 
ism, romanticism and neovclassicism, the great artistic disciplines of the 
Nineteenth century. 
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The Final Paintings 


UNCANSON’S work of the 1870's is completely free of the 
restraints of an eclectic taste. In the Wendell P. Dabney collec 
tion there is a small canvas of bucolic subject dated 1868 which 

probably records the first step towards a thoroughgoing personal expres 
sion. No significant change in subject matter is involved (the familiar shep- 
herd and sheep, horsemen, and luxuriant trees are present); but an appre- 
ciable difference in color and form is noticeable. In place of the rather 
formal delineation of leaf and tree pattern, there is now a plastic “mold- 
ing” of natural shapes. The decorative impulse that induced the scatter- 
ing of recognizable plant and flower forms in the foreground has given 
way to a generalized reading of the terrain that suggests expressionism. All 
local colors are now invaded with a common golden-brown ambient which 
mounts even to the paler tints of clouds dappling the sky. Basic to every- 
thing is a somewhat thicker and more deliberate paint facture, particularly 
in the salient parts of the composition. In these ways a very close-knit 
unification of parts is obtained and the initial graphic intention of the 
artist conserved throughout the painting. 

Two remarkable paintings which document these changes are among 
the most characteristic of the artist’s final years. They have only recently 
come to light; and have never been published. But copyright restrictions 
prevent their reproduction here, which entails a few additional lines of 
descriptive text.” Fortunately, the precise titles of these paintings are 
known: A seascape bears the title “Dog’s Head of Scotland”: the other, 
which is a view of the largest lake of the Killarney’s in County Kerry, 
Ireland, is labelled “Lough Leane.” Both are dated 1870. 

The original owner of these paintings was the celebrated American 
showman Phineas T. Barnum. Some little while after Barnum’s death they 
were given by his widow to a Catholic Priest who in turn gave them to 
their present owner. 

“Lough Leane,” a slightly more intimate handling of the subject than 
the companion picture, was in all likelihood painted first. It very strongly 
recalls in details of foreground that fine-spun delineation of trees and shrub- 
bery that we observed in “The Pass of Leny.” However, it also points more 
emphatically beyond this to a genuinely subjective and fascinatingly poetic 


*Mr. James D. Parks of Jefferson City, Missouri who identified the artist for the owner of 
these paintings, Mr. Theodore J. Haar, Jr. also of Jefferson City, expects soon to devote a special 


article to these paintings. 
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conception of panoramic landscape, such as dominates the artist’s final 
efforts. The graduation of atmospheric value noted in earlier paintings 
is now so general that the darkest values of the painting appear luminous. 
Yet, the subject matter differs scarcely at all from that of the pastoral 
scenes painted on the walls of “Belmont.” There is a hut on the lake at 
the foot of a mountain; sheep are grazing on lowlands as a couple in the 
foreground — evidently hunters — prepare a bonfire. Yet, as a whole, 
the painting is anything but the celebration of rustic complacency! 





Fig. 28. DUNCANSON: SEASCAPE, 1871 


Courtesy of the Cincinnati Art Museum 


In style and subject matter the Jefferson City seascape is very close to 
another painting that is now preserved in the Cincinnati Art Museum 
(Fig. 28). There is little doubt that both subjects were found on the West 
Coast of Scotland; but the second painting, the title of which is unknown, 
was done a year later. Again we note — and especially in the “Dog's 
Head of Scotland” — that the artist has been deeply swayed by the drama 
of light and space which he expresses with force and truth, albeit with 
an amazing economy of color to boot. America must wait until Winslow 
Homer to find another Nineteenth century American capable of suggest- 
ing the symphonic swell of silence that here arises in the rhythmic undu- 
lance of sea waters and the oppressive massiveness of the rocky escarp- 
ment. If these canvases fall short of sublimity of effect they do at least 
have a nearly majestic grandeur that quite distinctly sets apart Duncan- 
son’s last productions from those of his middle career. 
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“Eventide” was first published by the writer in ART IN AMERICA at a 
time when there was very little interest in Duncanson outside Cincinnati.” 
It still seems one of the most satisfying of the artist’s productions. That 
serenity of mood which so many of the best Hudson River School land- 
scapes evoke, is colored in Duncanson’s painting with the poignant melan- 
choly of this artist’s final years. Typically enough, it lacks the limpid tones 
or the clear aerial perspective of the earlier examples. The painter’s per- 
sonal magic, substituting resonance of tone and planar simplicity for the 
needle point of balanced hues and values and the strictness of vista painting, 
reaches a high level of generalization which leaves no doubt of his mastery 
of the subject. This acquisition of greater firmness and unity of expression 
occurs during the last four years of Duncanson’s life a swift climax 
indeed to a comparatively short career. Still, it is enough to show that 
“painter's wisdom” may as easily be the reward of that artist who possesses 
versatile ability as of one who hews doggedly to a single line of effort. 

If the painting just discussed is in fact a production of 1870 or 1871, 
then I have no hesitancy in placing next to it and at that point nearest 
the termination of the artist’s career, another work that yields a very simi- 
lar impression. Though now a semrruin, this painting still exhibits enough 
of the characteristic mellowness of the artist's very late work to justify 
a dating of 1872. Owned by a Chicago attorney who discovered it in an 
antique shop, it bears the initials R.S.D. Its sky is rather badly scored, 
but the rest of the canvas is in fair state of preservation. In the foreground, 
grass and rushes by the waterside are rendered in Duncanson’s usual scheme 
of red-brown and olive green. It may not at once seem evident to the spec- 
tator that this is not a sketch but a finished painting; for it has the breadth 
of design and the elegiac feeling already indicated as prominent traits of his 
final paintings. Nevertheless, there is about it no self-conscious stylism 
or affectation — only a soberly eloquent, if pensive realism. 

With this little canvas the artist's work seems to have come to an end. 
Like many another painting by Duncanson, it had long lain neglected 
before rediscovery by its present owner. This, in general, was the case 
with Duncanson’s reputation as an artist until, stirred by the active interest 
taken by F. C. Wright, Walter Siple and others in the recovery of his 
work, scholars began to take note of his contribution. Here was a remark- 
ably gifted man of color who less than ten years after his death was so 
far forgotten by former friends and patrons that no work of his was in- 





*James A. Porter, “Versatile Interests of the Early Negro Artist,” drt in America and Else- 
where, V. XXIV (January, 1936), p. 22. 
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cluded even as a memorial in the special exhibition of art by Cincinnatians 
and others arranged for the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition of 1880." 

Yet, there is no doubt that while Duncanson lived he was widely 
respected and patronized wherever he was known. When news of his 
death reached Cincinnati, immediately a group of the most prominent 
artists of the city met together for the purpose of passing appropriate 
resolutions of respect, condolence and regret. It should be of interest to 
reproduce here the resolutions which they caused to be published in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer for December 31, 1872: 

Whereas it has pleased an All-Wise Providence to remove to another 
sphere our fellow-artist, R. S. Duncanson; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in his death his family has lost a devoted husband and 
father, our city one who has honored her name both at home and abroad, 
and art one of her most earnest and enthusiastic followers. 

Resolved, That his long life of arduous toil and continuous effort to 
elevate the aims and uses of landscape art command our admiration, and 
though endowed by nature with the highest poetic conceptions, and emi- 
nently successful in placing his chosen branch of art beyond the plane of 
the merely imitative, he deserves the greater appreciation that he never for- 
got the kindly word and generous sympathy for the humblest beginner 
who sought advice from the rich storehouse of his experience. 

Resolved, That while we mourn his departure, and miss from among 
us the genial soul who cherished malice toward none, it is at least a meas 
ure of satisfaction that the weary pilgrimage of his life is over, and that 
we can believe his spirit waits not, like “Peri at the Gates of Paradise, 
but already treds the pathways of that celestial landscape which his 
imaginative pencil so vainly endeavored to depict. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the family 
of the deceased. 


The artists who drafted this tribute to Duncanson’s life and work were 
ten of the most active in Cincinnati at that time. Their names as given in the 
Daily Gazette for December 28, 1872 were Aubery, Mosler, Noble, Quick, 
Benton, Webber, Farney, Knock, Grafton and Winton. Their resolutions, 
so simply and earnestly expressed, show that Duncanson was one of the 
happiest of artists, that is to say, one who during his lifetime enjoyed the 
respect and admiration of his fellow artists. It is equally certain that 
whatever the defects of his work, and no matter how excursive or frankly 
eclectic it may occasionally have been, the mark of real talent and the 
badge of sincerity were sufficient to win him a place of honor among the 
leading western artists of his day. 


*Duncanson’s name was not found in Catalog of the Art Department, Eighth Cincinnati Indus- 
trial Exposition. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke, 1880. 
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Check List of Located and Unlocated Paintings 


I. HISTORICAL, LITERARY AND GENRE COMPOSITIONS 


THE TRIAL OF SHAKESPEARE, oil on canvas, H. 30 in., W. 40 in.; lower right 
R. S. Duncanson, 1843. 

Authority: W. P. Dabney, Cincinnati's Colored Citizens, 1926: F. C. Wright, 

“Masterpiece is Rescued from Oblivion of Attic,” Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, October 3, 1913. 
Once owned by the Gano family of Mt. Healthy, Ohio, it was given to a 
Negro servant from whom Frank C. Wright of Mt. Healthy acquired it. 
Later, this painting was presented to the Douglass Settlement House, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Location: The Douglass Settlement House, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIGHT AND SHADE (or THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE), oil on canvas, 1845; lower 
right R. S. Duncanson, 1845. 

Authority: Mrs. H. E. Grandin, Huntington Beach, California; Miss Marie 
Dickore, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This work might well be the painting “Ruins of Carthage” mentioned by 
Charles Cist in his Sketches and Statistics of Cincinnati in 1851. 

Location: Warren County Historical Museum, Lebanon, Ohio. 


THE DRUNKARD’'S PLIGHT, oil on canvas, H. 1514 in., W. 1934 in., 1845 or 
1846; lower right Duncanson Pinxit, 1845 {or 1846}. 

Authority: Francis W. Robinson, Curator of Ancient Art, Detroit Institute of 
Arts. The original title of this work not being known, Mr. Robinson has 
given it the title cited. 

Location: The Detroit Institute of Fine Arts. Gift of Miss Sarah M. Sheridan 
who acquired it from H. A. Clark, administrator for the estate of Miss Ella 
Grace Roys, daughter of James A. Roys (1821-1905), well-known Detroit 
bookseller and stationer. 


PEALE’S CourRT OF DEATH, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1871. 

Authority: This painting was loaned by T. H. Hinchman to the Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Detroit, Firemen’s Hall, 1852. No. 149 of catalog. Mr. Francis W. 
Robinson says that it was a copy of Rembrandt Peale’s painting of the same 
title which for nine years was circulated throughout the country. 

Unlocated 


SHYLOCK AND JESSICA, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1851. 

Authority: Charles Cist, Op. Cit., p. 126. 

Unlocated 

WESTERN HUNTERS’ ENCAMPMENT, oil on canvas, c. 1851. 

Authority: Charles Cist, Op. Cit., p. 126; W. P. Dabney, Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
style, this work closely resembles certain of the Taft Museum murals. 

Location: Collection of Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati. 

LEAVING HoME, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1852. 

Authority: Detroit Gallery of Fine Arts, Firemen’s Hall, no. 129 of the Catalog 

1852, where W. A. Raymond is mentioned as the owner. 


Unlocated 
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UNCLE TOM AND LITTLE Eva (original title not known), oil on canvas, H. 27% 
in., W. 381% in., 1853; lower left — R. S. Duncanson, 1853. 

Authority: Mrs. Jefferson Butler of Detroit who presented the painting to the 
Detroit Institute of Arts; Mr. A. S. Cavallo, Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Location: The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


THE SHEPHERD Boy, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1855. 
Authority: J. P. Ball, Splendid Mammoth Pictorial Tour of the United States 
.. . Compiled for the Panorama. Cincinnati: Achilles Pugh, 1855. 


Unlocated 


THE May Party, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1855. 
Authority: J. P. Ball, Op. Cit. 
Unlocated 


BEN BOLT, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1856. 


Authority: W. P. Dabney, Op. Cit., p. 93. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1856. 
Authority: W. P. Dabney, Op. Cit., p. 93. 
Unlocated 


THE BUFFALO HUNT, oil on canvas, H. 16 in., W. 20 in., c. 1861. 
Authority: W. P. Dabney, Op. Cit., p. 93. 
Location: Collection of W. P. Dabney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE LAND OF THE LoTos-EATERS, oil on canvas, 1861. 

Authority: Cincinnati Gazette, June 3, 1861; London Art Journal, January, 1866. 

Location: The present location of this work is not known. However, it has 
been reported by several persons that Queen Victoria was its purchaser and 
that it was hung in either Windsor Castle or at Balmoral Castle, Scotland. 
A letter to the writer from the Deputy Keeper-of-the-King’s Pictures states 
that it is “not likely that it can be in the royal collections of the Crown.” 

FaITH, oil on canvas, H. 72 in., W. 54 in., 1862; lower left — Duncanson, 1862. 

Authority: Wendell P. Dabney. See Ebony and Topaz. New York: National 
Urban League, 1927. 

Location: Collection of Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE HIDING OF MosgEs, oil on canvas, H. 72 in., W. 60 in., c. 1866. 

Authority: Dr. Otto Juettner, Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Goldie Mitchell, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Location: West-End Branch Y.W.C.A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE WATER NyMPHs, oil on canvas, H. 34 in., W. 56 in., 1868; lower right 
R. S. Duncanson, 1868. 

Authority: Cincinnati Times-Star, February 18, 1924; Victor D. Spark, New 
York City. 

Location: Howard University Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


PARADISE AND THE PERI, presumably oil on canvas, H. 60 in., W. 54 in., c. 1871. 

Authority: Detroit Free Press, September 16, 1871. Records of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts show that this painting was at one time the property of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Unlocated 
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II. MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE TAFT MUSEUM 


OVERARCH DECORATION IN THE FORM OF EAGLE WITH OUTSPREAD WINGS, oil 
on plaster, H. 33 in., W. 803% in., c. 1848. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts, Catalogue of the Taft Museum. 
Cincinnati: 1939, p. 109. 

LANDSCAPE WITH WATER FALL, oil on plaster, H. 11014 in., W. 8614 in., c. 1848. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

LANDSCAPE WITH ANCIENT RuIN, oil on plaster, H. 110! 1n.. W. 795% in., 
Ge 1848. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

LANDSCAPE WITH HUNTSMEN GATHERED ROUND A FIRE, oil on plaster, H. 109% 
in., W. 8634 in., c. 1848. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 


OVERDOOR DECORATION IN FORM OF COMPORT WITH FRUIT AND FLOWERS, oil on 
plaster, H. 307% in., W. 5914 1n., c. 1848. 


Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

LANDSCAPE WITH COURTIERS ON Horsesack, oil on plaster, H. 1093@ in., W. 
983% 1n., c. 1848. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

Hitty LANDSCAPE WITH WINDING STREAM, oil on plaster, H. 10g in., W. 9134 
in., c. 1848. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

OVERDOOR DECORATION IN FORM OF A COMPCRT WITH FRUIT AND FLOWERS, oil on 
plaster, H. 297% in., W. 58 in., c. 1848. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

LANDSCAPE WITH WATER CascapbE, oil on plaster, H. 10834 1n., W. 8734 in., 
& 1848. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

AN ENCAMPMENT WITH FIGURES AND WATERFALL, oil on plaster, H. 10934 1n., 
W. 77 in., c. 1849. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

LANDSCAPE WITH ENGLISH COTTAGE IN FOREGROUND, oil on plaster. H. 110 in., 
W. 8534 in., c. 1849. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 

OVERARCH DECORATIGN IN FoRM OF EAGLE, oil on plaster, H. 3234 in., W. 7934 
In.. C: 140. 

Authority: Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 


II. PORTRAITS 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY BERTHELET, oil on canvas, H. 30 in., W. 25 in., c. 1846. 

Authority: W. T. Berthelet; Elleine Stones, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit 
Public Library. 

Location: Collection of W. T. Berthelet, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM BERTHELET AS A CHILD, oil on canvas, H. 30! in., W. 
251% in., 1846; on back of canvas: R. S. Dun. . . 1846. 
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Authority: W. T. Berthelet, Milwaukee, Wis.; Elleine Stones, Burton Historical 
Collection, Detroit Public Library. 
Location: Collection of W. T. Berthelet, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PORTRAIT OF LGuUIS BENJAMIN BERTHELET, oil on canvas, H. 37 in., W. 29! 
c. 1846. 

Authority: W. T. Berthelet; Elleine Stones of the Burton Historical Collectio: 
Detroit Public Library. 

Location: Collection of W. T. Berthelet, Milwaukee. 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES G. BIRNEY, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1846. 


Authority: Charles F. Goss, Cincinnati the Queen City. Chicago and Cincinnati 
1912, IT, 448. 
Unlocated 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG BRIDE, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1846. 
Authority: Detroit Daily Advertiser, February 2, 1846, p. 2. 
Unlocated 


PORTRAIT OF ROBERT H. BiIsHoP, oil on canvas, c. 1848. 


Authority: A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, Ohio Military Institute, Cincinnati 

Location: Ohio Military Institute. 

PORTRAIT OF TWIN CHILDREN, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1852. 

Authority: Detroit Gallery of Fine Arts. No. 148 of Catalog... 1852. Owner 
of the painting at that time was G. W. Patterson. 

Unlocated 

PORTRAIT OF AGNES, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1853. 

Authority: Detroit Gallery of Fine Arts. No. 288 of Catalog... 1853. The 
owner of the painting at that time was W. Tate. 

Unlocated 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM Cary, oil on canvas, H. 84 in., W. 60 in., 1855; lower 
right Duncanson, 1855. 

Authority: A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, Ohio Military Institute, Cincinnati 

Location: Ohio Military Institute, Cincinnati. 


PORTRAIT OF FREEMAN G. Cary, oil on canvas, c. 1856. 
Authority: A. M. Henshaw, Superintendent, O.M_I. 
Location: Ohio Military Institute, Cincinnati. 


PoRTRAIT OF MILES GREENWOOD, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1857. 
Authority: W. P. Dabney, Cincinnati's Colored Citizens. Cincinnati, 1926, p. 93 
Unlocated 


4t 
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PORTRAIT OF NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, oil on canvas, H. 84 in., W. 60 in., 18 
lower left R. S. Duncanson, 1858. 

Authority: Charles F. Goss, Loc. Cit., II, p. 440; W. P. Dabney, Op. Cit., p. 93 

Location: Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES SUMNER, oil on canvas, c. 1860. 
Authority: Charles F. Goss, Op. Cit., II, p. 448. 
Unlocated 
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IV. LANDSCAPES AND SEASCAPES 


FLoop WaTERS, BLUE HOLE, LITTLE MIAMI RIVER, oil on canvas, H. 2914 in., 
W. 4214 in., 1851; lower right — R. S. Duncanson, Cinti. O. 1851. 

Authority: Norbert Heermann, Woodstock. N. Y.; Edward Dwight, Cincinnati 
Art Museum. 

Location: The Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BATTLEGROUND OF THE RIVER RAISIN, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1851. 
Authority: Charles Cist, Op. Cit., p. 126. 


Unlocated 

LANDSCAPE, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1852. 

Authority: Detroit Gallery of Fine Arts. Catalog... 1852. 

Unlocated 

SOLITUDE, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1852. 

Authority: Detroit Gallery of Fine Arts, Firemen’s Hall. Catalog... 1852. 


Unlocated 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN, presumably oil on canvas, H. 60 in., W. 84 in., c. 1852. 
Authority: Frederick Douglass’ Paper, August 6, 1852. 
Unlocated 
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SCENE NEAR NEWARK, CONNECTICUT [sic}, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1853. 
Authority: Detroit Gallery of Fine Arts, Firemen’s Hall. No. 74 of Catalog... 
1852. 


Unlocated 


LANDSCAPE, ORCHARD LAKE, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1853. 
Authority: Detroit Gallery of Fine Arts, Firemen’s Hall, No. 188 of Catalog, 
February, 1853. 


Unlocated 


A CLaAssiCAL LANDSCAPE (RECOLLECTIONS OF ITALY?), oil on canvas, H. 34 in., 
W. 49 in., 1854: lower left R. S. Duncanson, 185 4. 

Authority: Victor Spark, New York City; James V. Herring, Washington, D. C. 

Location: Howard University Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


LANDSCAPE, oil on canvas, H. 36 in., W. 54 in., 1857; lower left — R. S. Duncan- 
son, 1857. 

Authority: Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati, Ohio. This large canvas represents 
a pastoral subject containing a shepherd and his flock in the middle distance 
and a small lake in center of canvas bordered by large trees. In style 
and facture and particularly in color it recalls very strongly the Ohio paint- 
ings of William Sonntag. 

Location: Collection of Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati. 


LANDSCAPE WITH CLASSICAL RUINS (TEMPLE OF SIBILLA?), oil on canvas, H. 36 
in., W. 60 in., 1859: lower left R. S. Duncanson, Cinti., Ohio, 1859. 
Authority: Edward H. Dwight, Curator of Painting and Sculpture, Cincinnati 

Art Museum; Hugh Carmichael, Glendale, Ohio. 
Location: Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Carmichael, Glendale, Ohio. 
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THE Pass oF LENY, oil on canvas, 1867; lower right — Duncanson, 1867. 
Authority: Mrs. T. H. Tubman, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Location: Collection of Mrs. T. H. Tubman, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LANDSCAPE, oil on canvas, H. 18 in., W. 24 in., c. 1868. 
Authority: W. P. Dabney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Location: Collection of Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati. 


ELLEN’S IsLE, LOCH KATRINE, oil on canvas, c. 1870. 

Authority: Detroit Free Press, September 16, 1871; Elias Nason, The Life and 
Times of Charles Sumner. Boston: B. B. Russell, 1874, p. 335. 
This work was very likely purchased directly from Duncanson by Sumner 
whose portrait Duncanson is reported to have made. The painting was 
among those from Sumner’s bequest to the Boston Museum of Art which in 
1875 were sold at auction by the Trustees of the Museum. The proceeds of 
the sale were used to purchase plaster casts of antique statuary for the 
museum collections. 

Unlocated 


Doc’s HEAD OF SCOTLAND, oil on canvas, H. 26 in., W. 40 in., 1870; lower right 
Duncanson, 1870. 

Authority: James D. Parks, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Location: Jefferson City, Missouri. 


LoUGH LEANE, IRELAND, oil on canvas, H. 21 in., W. 40 in., 1870; lower right 
Duncanson, 1870. 

Authority: James D. Parks, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Location: Jefferson City, Missouri. 


THE MEETING OF THE WATERS, presumably oil on canvas, no date. 
Authority: Mrs. Gilbert Bettmann, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Unlocated 


LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE, oil on canvas, H. 20 in., W. 34 in., 1871; signed, 
Duncanson, 1871. 

Authority: Edward Dwight, Cincinnati Art Museum; Mrs. Margaret Williams, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Location: Residence of Mrs. Margaret Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SEASCAPE, oil on canvas, H. 30 in., W. 55 in., 1871; lower right R. S. Dun 
canson, 1871. 

Authority: The Registrar, Cincinnati Art Museum. This painting was presented 
to the Museum by Mrs. Gilbert Bettmann of Cincinnati. 

Location: Cincinnati Art Museum. 


EvENTIDE, oil on canvas, H. 11 in., W. 17 in., c. 1871; on back of canvas 
painted by Duncanson, 1871. 

Authority: J. W. C. Cromwell, “An Art Gallery and Museum Not in the Guide 
Book,” New National Era (October, 1874), p. 2: James A. Porter, Art in 
America and Elsewhere, V. XXIV (1936), p. 16. 


Location: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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LANDSCAPE (original title not known), oil on canvas, H. 14 in., W. 24 in., c. 1872; 
lower right — R. S. D. 

Authority: Albert Healy Werner, Chicago, III. 

Location: Private collection of Albert Healy Werner. 


THE TEMPLE OF SIBILLA, {sic } presumably oil on canvas, c. 1871. 

Authority: Detroit Art Association, First Exhibition Catalogue . .. Detroit, 1876. 
As No. 31 of the catalog it appears against the name of John Hosmer, the 
probable owner. 

Unlocated 


V. ‘STULL LIFE 
Fruit PIECE, presumably oil on canvas, c. 1852. 
Authority: Detroit Gallery of Fine Arts, Firemen’s Hall, Catalog . . . 1852, 
No. 98: ibid., 1853, No. go. The name of Ef{lon} Farnsworth appears under 
“owner.” 


Unlocated 


FRUIT PIECE, oil on canvas, c. 1860. 

Authority: Tradition of the owners, Elizabeth G. Walker of Detroit and her 
brother, that their father had obtained the work directly from Duncanson 
whom he befriended: also Detroit Art Loan, Catalog of Art Works Exhibited, 
1883, p. 24. The mother of the present owner is there credited with having 
loaned a “Fruit-piece by Dunason, Detroit.” 

Location: The home of Miss Elizabeth G. Walker, Detroit. 
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